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WHAT IS REALPOLITIK? 

HENRY C. EMERY. 

f~pHE injection of another article into the interminable 
■*■ and confused discussion of political ideals involved 
in the present war would seem first of all to demand an 
apology to the reader. That disheartening confusion and 
misunderstanding are the characteristics of a large part 
of this discussion must be admitted from the outset. The 
military machine rolls ruthlessly onward, its goal definite, 
its purposes clear, its efficiency astounding. But philosophy, 
ethics, and politics, in the face of this stupendous phenom- 
enon seem unable to offer any clear answer as to why it 
all happened, what it is all about, or what its results will be. 
There seems to be no ultimate test of the relative worth 
of the philosophical or political concepts involved or the 
ethical responsibilities to be assigned to any one nation, 
or any one statesman. The reason for this is that there 
are conflicting ideals regarding human duties and national 
destinies, which cannot be reconciled, it would seem, by 
any system of philosophy or any process of logical reason- 
ing. The first step toward sanity in the midst of this 
upheaval must be the recognition that such confusion is 
inevitable regarding our attitude to-day and that even 
the "verdict of history" can never do more than settle 
the problem of actual success or failure on the more mate- 
rial side. So long as history continues to be written there 
will continue to be deep and sincere differences of opinion 
regarding this conflict in these philosophical and ethical 
aspects. 

It seems difficult, indeed, whatever one's philosophy 
may be, not to feel that the theory of pragmatism has 
been perfectly illustrated in the discussion of the last six 
months. Philosophical writers of the most distinguished 
rank have been heard on the subject, but in nearly all cases 
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the intellectual conclusions seem to have been primarily 
determined by the emotional loyalty to one side or the 
other. We are all familiar with the extreme lengths to 
which this tendency has extended in Germany and the 
same seems to be largely true even in such a neutral country 
as our own. Strangely enough, it is in England that one 
has to look for a certain degree of philosophical detach- 
ment in the discussion of the problems under consideration. 
It is one of the queer whirligigs of time that in the midst 
of this conflict of the twentieth century one looks to the 
Germans for the Drakes, the Hawkins', the Frobishers, 
whom we associate with English history and English char- 
acter. To a few Englishmen we look for the philosophic 
calm in the midst of great national peril, which we asso- 
ciate with a Goethe or a Hegel. To be sure the general 
opinion in England is perhaps intolerant of such men and 
the feeling is common that in this crisis they could well 
exchange philosophers for their old heroes of the sea. 

After all, however, this detachment can be attributed 
to only a few Englishmen and nothing is more illustrative 
of the difficulty of understanding between the two nations 
than the common assertions made even by writers of great 
ability regarding the so-called German Realpolitik. We 
find numberless instances of such definitions as the follow- 
ing: "Realpolitik is a new German political theory which 
teaches that in political affairs the problem of morals 
does not enter, that might makes right, that the strong 
must of necessity prey upon the weak in order to increase 
their strength, that Germany has a destiny superior to that 
of other races, and that this destiny must be ruthlessly 
carried out regardless of any past promisee, however 
solemn, or any ethical principles, however binding upon 
individual action." It is not necessary to quote specific 
instances of definitions of this nature. In fact they are 
so common that the above may be taken as the popular 
understanding of the word Realpolitik both in England and 
in this country. As a matter of fact, however, political 
realism is nothing new in the history of the world, is far 
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from being specifically German and has little in its charac- 
ter to justify any such distorted definition. 

In the first place it is essential to distinguish between 
the thing and the name. If the name was invented by 
either German statesmen or German professors, the thing 
itself has been a fact throughout all history and when 
properly understood must remain a fact for every conscien- 
tious statesman. Perhaps the Germans have always 
suffered from their Adam-and-Eve-like tendency to give 
formal names to animals or things that have long existed. 
The judgment to be passed upon actual German policy 
is a problem quite by itself. It is as unfair, however, to 
hold them responsible for an existing fact in history, to 
which they have chosen to give a particular name, as to 
hold Adam responsible for the nature of the animals which, 
though named by him, had been created before his time. 
One reason why the Germans and the Americans of English 
stock have found it so difficult to understand each other 
lies in the fact that while German writers have congratu- 
lated themselves on having discovered certain facts in 
historical development and labeled them by means of a 
particular terminology, they have been accused from this 
side of having evolved the idea out of their inner conscious- 
ness and adopted it for the first time as a working 
policy. 

But after all, what is this Realpolitik? The word itself 
is not found in most standard German dictionaries. If 
we turn, however, to such a work as Brockhaus' 
Konversationslexikon we find the word Realpolitiker de- 
fined as follows: "A statesman who in his dealings allows 
himself to be influenced only by existing circumstances and 
needs, in contrast to doctrinaire and phrase-making politici- 
ans. " The term is also discussed in Meyer's Konversations- 
lexikon (6th edition 1907) under the general heading Politik. 
It is there pointed out that two distinctions must be made; 
first the distinction between practical politics and theoret- 
ical politics, and secondly the distinction between real 
politics and ideal politics, or to use a better English phrase, 
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between political realism and political idealism. This 
second distinction is quite different from the first, since 
political realism and political idealism are both found in the 
field of practical politics. The former bases itself upon 
the actual needs of the state at a given time; the latter 
upon some ethical or political ideal. The writer of the 
article then goes on to indicate that each of these political 
concepts can be easily exaggerated. Political realism 
can easily (but not necessarily) lead to purely materialistic 
aims on the part of the politician, whereas political idealism 
can easily lead the politician into the impractical paths 
of phantasy or pure feeling. The word seems to have 
been used first of all in a work published in 1853, entitled 
Grundsdtze der Realpolitik, angewendet auf die staatlichen 
Zustande Deutschlands. 1 This work, published anony- 
mously, was written by A. L. von Rochau, a well-known 
publicist of the time. It is interesting to find the term, 
and a discussion of the principles of "Realpolitik," appear- 
ing at so early a date, and under the authorship of 
a liberal who was excluded from Berlin by the Man- 
teuffel ministry, and who was somewhat late in recognizing 
the genius of the statesman who was most successfully 
to carry out his ideas. The author of this work emphasizes 
in early chapters the necessity of reckoning with the facts 
of social forces as they actually exist, holding that such a 
teaching does not mean "that politics are free of the 
problem of moral duty, only that there is a limit at 
which the actual possibility of carrying out such a 
duty ceases." He then discusses the particular political 
problems of the time from this point of view, and concludes 
his final chapter as follows: "As certainly as the spoken 
or written word is powerless against the living deed; as 

*I have ventured to say that this is the first use of the word in political 
literature on the strength of Ladendorf 's Historisches Schlagworterbuch. Laden- 
dorf says that the creator of this phrase was Gustav Diezel in a book of the 
same title as that given above. I can find no record of any such book by 
Diezel, but the publishers' lists attribute the anonymous work of this date 
to Rochau, showing a first edition of 1853, a second edition 1859, and a second 
part 1869. Quotations are from the second edition. 
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certainly as acts only yield to acts; so certain is it that no 
principle, no idea, or no treaty will be sufficient to unite 
the shattered forces of Germany, but that this can be done 
only by a dominant force which absorbs all the others. " 

Whatever one's judgment may be of political realism, 
one must at least recognize that neither as a theory of 
politics nor as a basis for political action is it anything 
distinctly German. It is a universal problem in the polit- 
ical field. Illustrations from American political writing 
and American political action will be given below. From 
the specifically German point of view, however, the subject 
cannot be understood except in the light of German history. 
The roots of any such conception lie deep in the past. 
True, it is the attitude of some critics of German ideas 
that the things which have happened in the past are not 
a justification for the maintenance of an outworn political 
conception in a more enlightened and idealistic age. But 
the psychology of a people is something which is a grad- 
ual growth and its concepts are not brought down once 
and for all by any Moses from a mountain top. The polit- 
ical concepts of the English are the product of a conflict 
of centuries and they rightly take pride in its history. 
We, also, on this side of the Atlantic, have inherited not 
only our political ideas from the mother country but feel 
the same pride in tracing their roots into the soil of the past. 
There is obviously no opportunity in this article to trace 
the course of German history in these regards. Two 
things, however, simple as they are, must always be kept 
in mind. 

The first is that in the early part of the nineteenth 
century the German states found themselves the product 
of generations of petty dynastic quarrels and small state 
jealousies, while other nations had been marching steadily 
toward unity of national policy and the growth of eco- 
nomic and political power. Furthermore these other 
nations had taken it upon themselves to decide the 
destinies of the German people, whenever crises arose. 
Whatever arrangements they might wish to make among 
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themselves they had always to reckon with the fact that 
the ambassadors of England, France, and Austria were 
likely to get together at any moment and put a veto 
upon their intended program. To be sure this may all 
be ancient history, but a people, who were for generations 
subjected to control by outside powers, do not forget this 
fact easily and cannot be blamed for a very lively conscious- 
ness of the fact that independence has been finally achieved. 
The difficulty which outsiders have in recognizing the 
influences of such an experience is well represented by a 
story I recall from boyhood days. An Englishman in 
this country was urged to show some enthusiasm over our 
celebration of the 4th of July. To his query as to what 
it was all about, he was told that that was the day on 
which we had finally become free and independent. To 
this his reply was "Ah yes, but we English never were 
slaves, you know." It is the failure to understand how 
vivid in the minds of the German people is the achievement 
of an equal place among the nations, which has made us 
so unable to understand the meaning of many German 
phrases in the discussion of recent years, which literally 
translated have sounded brutally self-assertive. During 
a discussion in the press regarding the question of Ger- 
many's supposed desire for a great career of conquest and 
world dominion, the New York Times asserted in an edi- 
torial that the followers of Germany could not get away 
from the fact that for years a well-known German slogan 
had been "World dominion or Destruction" (Weltmacht 
oder Niedergang). It is of course true that this has been 
a German slogan and, taken literally, the phrase sounds 
serious enough to the rest of the world, but anyone who 
really understands German history and German opinion 
in the last generation knows that the phrase "Weltmacht" 
does not at all connote world dominion in the sense of the 
establishment of a Roman empire or even anything resem- 
bling the British Empire. It means only that Germany 
shall be one of the world powers; that having achieved 
finally the right to determine her own fate at home she 
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shall also be reckoned with on terms of equality by the 
other great powers in deciding those great international 
questions which lie outside the control of any one power. 
When Professor Coolidge called one of his books "The 
United States as a World Power," nobody in this country 
took it to imply a proposed career of conquest on our part, 
but merely that by force of circumstances we had come 
into the position where our own interests were evidently 
involved in problems outside our own borders and that 
in such cases we should expect to play our part in the deter- 
mination of such questions. 

The second point which should always be kept in mind 
is that while at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Germany was in this position of political and economic 
dependence, she was giving to the world great philosophers 
and poets, who stood apart from the petty jealousies of 
political life and dreamed of a realm of the mind which was 
to be apart from and above the struggles for political and 
economic dominion. It was of course a common saying 
that, while to France belonged the realm of the land and 
to England the realm of the sea, to Germany belonged the 
realm of the air. Indeed Germany as a nation seemed to 
find herself somewhat in the position of the poet in 
Schiller's well-known poem Die Theilung der Erde. When 
Zeus had said, "Nehmt hin die Welt," and in the scramble 
for possession the poet had found himself with nothing, he 
complained to Zeus regarding his unfortunate lot, but was 
granted, because of his scorn of earthly things, the freedom 
of heaven instead. 

Wenn du im Land der Traume dich verweilet, 
Versetzt der Gott, so hadre nicht mit mir. 

Wo warst du derm, als man die Welt getheilet? 
Ich war, sprach der Poet, bei dir. 

Mein Auge hing an deinem Angesichte, 
An deines Himmels Harmonie mein Ohr; 

Verzeih dem Geiste, der, von deinem Lichte 
Berauscht, das Irdische verlor! 
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Was thun? spricht Zeus, — die Welt ist weggegeben, 
Der Herbst, die Jagd, der Markt ist nicht mehr mein. 

Willst du in meinem Himmel mit mir leben, 
So oft du kommst, er soil dir offen sein. 

The idealists of Germany, whether poets, philosophers 
or politicians, were not content, however, to leave entirely 
alone the problems of political reconstruction, even if 
they felt themselves superior to what might seem the sordid 
struggles for power on the part of other nations or the 
petty rivalries among the German states themselves. 
Consequently we see in the first half of the nineteenth 
century noble efforts on the part of German liberals to 
secure a more united national life and a higher degree 
of individual freedom. The chief characteristic of these 
efforts was, however, that they were idealistic and did 
not reckon with the hard facts of existing German condi- 
tions. However great may be our sympathy with the 
high aims of the so-called "men of '48," it was inevitable 
(or at least it now seems to have been inevitable) that 
their efforts should fail because they were trying to estab- 
lish a system which was antagonistic to the underlying 
currents of German political life. It was necessary that 
Germany should work out in the succeeding years a new 
form of political life and a new set of political conceptions. 
These were to be based, however, upon realities and not 
upon phantasies. It was to be a national development 
in that it was to be a real expression of the German people 
as a nation as opposed to the purely dynastic conflicts of 
the earlier period. It was to be Realpolitik as against 
mere family politics. In the second place it was to be 
German in that it was to express the fundamental political 
feeling of the German race rather than a mere superim- 
posing of English liberalism on the German states. It 
was because it remained for the genius of Bismarck to 
establish a real national life out of these diverse materials, 
that he is so commonly and so justly considered the most 
striking example of the political realist. Thus both as 
reaction against family particularism, and against pure 
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idealism, political realism appeared as a much later phe- 
nomenon in Germany than in other great nations. 2 

In the development of this new political realism, abso- 
lutism in the sense of the control of the people by the 
ruler was a necessary step, but it was only one step toward 
a much higher form of absolutism and one which has been 
frequently misunderstood in this country. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to notice how clearly such a thinker 
as the founder of the socialistic party, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
recognized the necessity of political realism as a basis for 
intelligent action. It is true that when Bismarck came 
into power he disregarded the expressed right of the Prus- 
sian Parliament to determine the problem of taxation for 
the support of the army. The liberals who still drew 
their conceptions largely from England, stormed and raved 
and made many brave speeches regarding liberty and the 
power of the people, but they accomplished nothing. 
Lassalle, in one address, had already pointed out how 
unreal was the Prussian constitution, which had been 

2 In this connection it should also be noted that no one can understand 
the real nature of German feeling without realizing that her historians and 
political writers have felt that Germany was long ago driven out of her po- 
etical idealism into political realism by the action of other nations. This idea 
has probably been exaggerated — perhaps has been without any justifica- 
tion — but it has been sincere and even tinged with regret for the necessity 
of the change. Long before the outbreak of the war such eminent eco- 
nomists as Professor Schmoller had voiced this sentiment, and always with a 
particular resentment toward the policy of England in former years. In 
fact, the attitude of such men as to the effect of three centuries of English 
policy on the change in German policy in the last fiifty years is well ex- 
pressed in the soliloquy of William Tell as he waited for the tyrant Gessler 
on the road to Kttssnacht: 

"Ich lebte still und harmlos. Das Geschoss 

War auf des Waldes Thiere nur gerichtet, 

Meine Gedanken waren rein von Mord — 

Du hast aus meinem Frieden mich heraus 

Geschreckt, in gahrend Drachengift hast du 

Die Milch der frommen Denkart mir verwandelt." 

Indeed, in the last twenty years the more impetuous spirits have been heard 
to whisper the earlier lines: 

"Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, Vogt, 
Fort musst du, deine Uhr ist abgelaufen." 
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granted to the people following the Revolutionary period 
of '48. After the action of Bismarck, Lassalle in a brilliant 
address entitled "What Next," jeered at the liberals of 
the Prussian Diet for attempting to carry on parliamentary 
procedure at a time when parliamentarism had been 
trampled under foot. The sensible action for the pro- 
testing members of Parliament, he asserted, was to make 
no more speeches but to refuse to meet altogether. By 
means of holding sessions and going through the form of 
protesting against the government's action they were 
merely giving to the Prussian policy a semblance of popular 
government at a time when it did not exist. The ministers 
of the king, he pointed out, were practical men, that is 
they were political realists. According to him, the only 
way to fight political realism was by means of political 
realism, in other words, by adopting such action as would 
show to the world the true fact regarding Prussian politics. 
It was his belief that by so doing the government might 
be coerced, since it would not dare to face the world in 
the nakedness of an absolutism unclothed by even the 
semblance of parliamentary government. Thus Lassalle 
was as much a political realist as Bismarck. 

It is unfortunate that so few people understand how 
completely this old form of absolutism has disappeared, 
although a new form of absolutism has taken its place. 
We hear very much in these days of the two conflicting 
political ideals of the Germans and the English as if the 
one stood for domination of the people by a ruler and 
the other stood for freedom in the sense of the right of 
the people to rule for themselves. The real contrast 
between the German and the English concepts is some- 
thing entirely different. The popular impression is a mis- 
understanding not only of the real character of German 
political conceptions but of English conceptions as well. 
The real contrast is not the old contrast of the king against 
the people but the contrast of the government (whether 
of king or people) against the individual. It is not true 
that the German ideal is an absolute monarch, whose will 
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is law. It is true that the German ideal is an absolute 
state to which the individual must be subordinated. 
Since it is convenient to have any general political prin- 
ciple of this kind personified, language is sometimes used 
by the German emperor or about him by German writers, 
which is easily misunderstood by those who do not realize 
that it is not the man who is all powerful but the state 
which he symbolizes. Indeed it was not so many years 
ago that the principle was established that the emperor, 
as an individual, was not allowed to make public utter- 
ances on political questions. He can only speak through 
his minister or with the consent of his minister. Those 
who try to understand the real nature of government 
by merely reading the strict letter of the constitution, of 
course will find nothing of this character in the constitu- 
tion of Germany, but the fact none the less remains. Mere 
public opinion was enough to force the establishment of 
the principle that the emperor could speak only as the 
mouthpiece of the state and not as an individual. 

On the other hand, the characteristic of the English 
and American forms of government is often equally mis- 
understood. It is not that the people have thrown off 
their shackles and have established a government of their 
own, either by dethroning kings or leaving them without 
power. It is the glory of the Anglo-Saxon political system 
that no government (not even the government of the people) 
is absolute. Strict limits are set to the power of the people 
itself when acting through organized government. It is 
the right of the individual against the power of all govern- 
ments which is most sacredly guarded. Our forefathers 
were almost as much afraid of oppression by popular gov- 
ernment as of oppression by monarchial government. 
It is the object of Bills of Rights and similar documents 
to establish certain rights of the individual against any 
constituted authority, to the end, as is stated in the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution of 1780, "that this shall be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. " 

The real distinction between the German and English 
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principles of government may be well illustrated by two 
familiar quotations. There is a German saying of long 
standing, Unser Konig absolut, wenn er unsern Willen thut. 
This statement that the king is absolute when he does our 
will might seem at first glance to be a statement of the 
English rather than the German theory. On the contrary 
it is strictly German in character in that the absolutism 
of the king rests upon the support of the people; while it 
is distinctly un-English in that it admits of an absolute 
government under any conditions. Contrast with it such 
a statement as the lines of Tennyson: 

That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings. 

The Englishman does not confer absolute power upon his 
state or upon his king. He reserves rights to the individual 
against government in general. It is only when the king 
(that is the government) is "temperate" in his require- 
ments upon the individual that he receives that loyalty 
which springs from the individual's "sober freedom." 

It is true, as President Hibben has said in a recent article, 3 
that it was the German Kant who first emphasized the 
supreme worth of the individual as the philosophical basis 
of a system of morals and politics. Here again we have a 
typical illustration of the difference between theory and 
the fact. If it was a German who gave the finest expression 
to the theory, it was a long line of practical Englishmen 
who established the fact of political realism that under their 
form of government "the individual should be treated as 
an end and not as a means." This has been the great 
Anglo-Saxon contribution in the field of politics, not as a 
political theory but as a political fact. There have been 
many protests in recent years both in England and in 
this country against this great principle of individual 
liberty as compared with the opposing conception of 
the supreme power of the state and the subordination of 
the individual in all matters to some ideal of the needs 

3 "The Higher Patriotism," North American Review, May, 1915. 
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of a personal and living state. In the midst of a great 
conflict with a nation which represents the opposing 
conceptions, it is inevitable that there should be a revulsion 
of feeling and a revival of confidence that this achievement 
of generations of Englishmen will not be given up as out- 
worn and impracticable. If there is any great philosophi- 
cal principle at stake it lies here, — in the conviction that 
a national life based on this principle is not fatally ineffici- 
ent as against the opposing conception; in the determi- 
nation that 

The single note 

From that deep chord which Hampden smote 

Shall vibrate to the doom. 

Confronted with these two opposing ideals is it not some- 
what futile to attempt to pass judgment as to which is the 
higher or lower of the two? President Hibben has sug- 
gested that Germany has been disloyal to her best self in 
being disloyal to the principle of Kant, but, if disloyal 
to Kant, she has been loyal to Fichte and Hegel. It is 
easy to say that our sympathies should always be with 
the higher ideal, but it is impossible to say in many cases 
which of two ideals is the higher. Many people assume 
that the only choice which we have to make is between 
the relatively gross and material on the one hand and the 
relatively spiritual on the other. If this were true our 
choice would indeed be easy. The difficulty comes in 
choosing between conflicting spiritual claims. The liberty 
of the individual is indeed worthy of the highest loyalty, 
but is not devotion to the state and surrender to the needs 
of the community worthy of an equal loyalty? Between 
the two we must frequently make our choice. Unfortu- 
nately it is difficult for the average man to realize that there 
is not any simple one best good, but that he must make 
a choice between goods, which are themselves sometimes 
conflicting. Most Anglo-Saxons have held up liberty as 
the summum bonum and would subscribe, without much 
thought, to the statement of a French writer that "Justice 
is desirable, but is bought at too dear a price if bought at 
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the price of liberty." At the same time they will sing 
fervently in their churches, and with a naive unconscious- 
ness of any discrepancy, the familiar lines of Faber's hymn 
"There's a kindness in his justice, which is more than 
liberty." 

In the same way the ideal of a united, expanding and 
powerful national life is one which, while not sordid from 
any personal point of view, since it may demand the highest 
sacrifice of the individual, may conflict with concepts of 
some ideal liberty or some ideal justice in such a way 
that although the philosopher may develop a basis for 
reconciliation between them in some distant future, the 
statesman must face them as conflicting aims between 
which he must make his choice. In the same way each 
individual must make his choice between such conflicting 
ideals in his judgment as to the ultimate wisdom of a 
statesman's policy. This does not mean, however, that 
he cannot at the same time recognize that the opposing 
loyalty is equally conscientious and equally uplifting. 
The trouble is that so few people are able to remain clear- 
eyed in seeing what the problem of choices is, and thus 
frequently a similar confusion of mind arises as already 
noted in regard to liberty and justice. Many Americans 
who scorn the theory that all things must be sacrificed 
to the endurance and growth of the state, and hold that 
loyalty to some ideal concept of freedom or justice far 
outweighs any problem of national existence, will yet re- 
cite with fervor the lines of Lowell's Ode. 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We do not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else and we will dare! 

If we reckon with the actual affairs of men we must assume 
that the conflict between different spiritual ideals is a 
permanent one. 

The confusion which exists in the matter of determining 
which is the "higher" or the more "spiritual" is well 

Vol. XXV— No. 4. 3 
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illlstrated by a recent English writer in an article entitled 
The War and Personality in Nations. 4 He says: 

It is just this incapacity to see that spiritual things matter 
more than the material things, that the nation as a whole matters 
more than the individual — which makes the modern extreme 
Liberal-Labor programme so unattractive and barren of ideals. 

This is perhaps a somewhat Teutonic statement from 
an Englishman at this particular juncture. Its chief 
interest, however, lies in the assumption that self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the idea of the nation as a whole is some- 
thing spiritual, while the humanitarian effort to set aside 
the conflicting aims of particular nations and to work in 
harmony for the comfort and prosperity of all mankind 
is something purely material. The dreams of the cosmo- 
politan humanitarian may be impracticable. They can 
hardly be said to lack the spiritual quality. 

It is not necessary — perhaps it is not even desirable — 
that all nations should have the same political ideals or 
remain true to the same political loyalties. There have 
been throughout history, and it is likely that there will 
continue to be, great rival systems of politics, of law and 
of economics, each of which has its admirable and noble 
features, but which can be maintained only at the cost of 
certain other things desirable in themselves but in con- 
flict with the necessary character of the system 
which has been chosen. Thus for instance we have the 
two great systems of Roman law and English law. The 
former lays stress upon the duties of man, the latter upon 
his rights. To many the emphasis upon duty will seem 
to represent a higher ethical consciousness than the em- 
phasis upon rights, and indeed in many minor matters 
the English law has in recent years reverted to the doctrine 
of the Roman law in this regard. At the same time few 
of us would for a moment admit that the century-long 
effort to establish the rights of the individual and to make 
individuals jealous of their rights against the encroach- 

4 Geoffrey Faber in the Fortnightly Review, March, 1915. 
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ments either of their neighbors or of governmental author- 
ity, had been anything but a noble achievement. 

In general, it may be said that political idealism lays 
stress upon the end to be achieved and that this end is 
frequently a somewhat blurred, even if lofty beacon. 
Political realism on the other hand lays stress upon the 
concrete determination of specific aims, and, what is equally 
important, reckons with the means necessary for accom- 
plishing such ends. In the words of Kipling it 

Turns a keen untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 

I have already said that neither political realism nor 
political idealism is in itself the monopoly of any one 
people. There have been idealists and realists throughout 
every great political movement. These may be found 
among the philosophical observers of the nation's life and 
among the statesmen who guide its destinies. Any number 
of examples might be found in our own history. I shall 
take only two to illustrate what I mean by Realpolitik in 
American life; one from the academic field, William Graham 
Sumner, one from actual fife, Abraham Lincoln. 

Professor Sumner's influence during his lifetime was 
very great, but it is only from the posthumous collection 
of many published and unpublished articles that we realize 
how consistent as well as how powerful was his message. 
It is indeed well represented in the title given to the last 
volume, The Challenge of Facts. In dealing with problems 
of international policy, or problems of so-called social 
politics at home, Professor Sumner was the sturdy cham- 
pion of the principle that one must reckon with facts as 
they are. It is interesting to remember that he had a 
native antagonism to modern German economics, not be- 
cause it seemed to him materialistic or brutal, but 
because it seemed sentimental and vague, based on 
a sham idealism. English economics like English law 
was individualistic, hard-headed and hard-fisted. It was 
largely through German influence that American economic 
writing came to take on a more ethical tinge, and this 
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frequently in the mind of such men as Sumner, at the cost 
of common sense or practicality in fulfillment. His writ- 
ings reveal on every page the most penetrating analysis 
of the ideals which were being advocated from the point 
of view of a realistic recognition of the hard facts of life. 
In the essay entitled Do we want Industrial Peace, he pointed 
out how inevitable is the element of conflict in the pursuit 
and attainment of this world's goods, and in a strik- 
ing passage at the close of that essay he asserts that 
all the philosophers and all the statesmen of the world 
cannot overcome it. Perhaps the most interesting illus- 
tration of his method is to be found in his essay entitled 
Examination of a Noble Sentiment. This so-called noble 
sentiment is that every one should have an existence worthy 
of a human being, that is a menschenwurdiges Dasein. 
Regarding this phrase he says: "It is not a matter of 
accident that it is stated in German. A noble sentiment 
often loses poetry and transcendental solemnity to such 
an extent, when translated into everyday English, that 
it might seem like begging the question of its truth and 
value to translate it." In the face of our sympathy for 
a theoretical conception of this kind, Professor Sumner 
boldly analyzes what the phrase really means, and comes 
to a hard-headed conclusion that it means simply having 
about 50 per cent more of this world's goods than we actually 
do happen to have. He then analyzes the difficulty of 
accomplishing this end by any practicable means, and 
concludes: "A proposition to give everybody an existence 
worthy of a human being, without a specification of the 
measures by which it is proposed to do it, is like a propo- 
sition to make everybody handsome. Our analysis has 
therefore shown that this noble sentiment is simply a 
bathos. " 

Such passages show his great emphasis upon that con- 
crete determination of ends and that careful examination 
of means which I have spoken of as the characteristics 
of political realism. Sumner was probably the most typ- 
ical and influential of academic writers on politics and 
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economics in this country in the nineteenth century, — and 
he was a political realist. 

More important, however, than the academic treat- 
ments of politics is the action of statesmen in the face 
of definite crises. Just as the great crisis of German 
political life in the nineteenth century was the problem 
of creating national unity, so the great problem in Amer- 
ican political life in the same period was the problem of 
preserving national unity. It is a commonplace that the 
softening hand of time does much to blot out the passions 
and hatreds of earlier conflicts, but it is perhaps well to 
remember to-day that the mutual recriminations between 
North and South in our great civil conflict were as 
passionately bitter and as heedlessly regardless of the other 
side as are the recriminations between the great bellig- 
erents to-day. We each have our individual opinion 
regarding the American conflict and what our attitude 
would have been, but we see in quite a different light 
to-day the motives and the ideals of those who chose 
differently. 

To me the choices made by Stonewall Jackson and George 
Thomas have always seemed to typify that inevitable 
difference which must exist among human beings in the 
choice of even spiritual values. The two men resemble 
each other in many regards. Each left a record of more 
continuous success and fewer failures than any other 
general of his own side. Both were graduates of West 
Point and soldiers from their youth. Both were men of 
serious and almost solemn character, fair types of the 
Christian warrior. Both were born in Virginia. One 
elected to stand by the nation's flag and what he deemed 
the all-important task of maintaining the Union. One 
elected to stand by his state against what he considered 
the unjustifiable interference with her rights and liberties 
on the part of a would-be conqueror and oppressor. No 
one to-day would attempt to set one man against the other 
as either more conscientious or more clear-eyed in facing 
his ethical duty. 
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But it is not in the choice between sides that the problem 
of political realism appears in this conflict. It is in the 
choice of this or that policy on the part of the North at 
a given time. To the political idealist the one great 
good to which all else should be sacrificed was the abolition 
of human slavery. To others (not consciously at least 
less idealistic than a Garrison or a Greeley) the one all- 
important thing to which even the problem of slavery 
must yield was the maintenance of the Union. It was 
easy for Daniel Webster to say at an earlier date, "Not 
Liberty first and Union afterwards; but Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable." It is always easy 
for the orator or the philosopher to make noble appeals 
of this character, but it is not always possible for the 
statesman to carry them out. The time arises when such 
attempted reconcilement is seen to be a matter of words, 
and when the conflict in choice becomes inevitable. It 
is at such time that we are likely to "Wake the drumming 
guns that have no doubts." 

The attitude of Lincoln is of course expressed in the 
ever-memorable words of his letter to Greeley. He states 
that his paramount object in this struggle "is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. 
If I could save the Union without freeing any slaves, I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, 
I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that." Even as 
late as August 17, 1864, that is after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Lincoln wrote: "If Jefferson Davis wishes 
for himself or for the benefit of his friends at the North 
to know what I would do if he were to offer peace and re- 
union, saying nothing about slavery, let him try me." 6 

Not only has Lincoln's letter to Greeley been quoted 
innumerable times as the most complete and crushing 
reply to a critic which the English language affords, but 
it has been very generally accepted as stating an impreg- 

6 Unfinished Draft of Letter to C. D. Robinson. Letters and State Papers 
Vol. II, p. 563. 
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nable position. It may however be challenged, and is to 
this day challenged by the political idealists. In a recent 
discussion, a friend in the certainty of whose ethical 
judgment I have, I think, greater trust than in that of 
any other person I know, asserted stoutly that Lincoln, 
despite his nobility of purpose, had none the less adopted 
the more ignoble policy, and that since freedom is a higher 
and more spiritual end to aim at than the maintenance 
of any national integrity, he should rather have been 
willing to sacrifice the Union than to sacrifice the slaves. 
This is a perfectly understandable position, but it is a 
further illustration of the fact that in the choice between 
union and freedom we have the problem of choosing be- 
tween spiritual values, regarding which difference of opin- 
ion must always exist. Furthermore, it is impossible by 
logic or argument for the chooser of either one of these two 
great ends to convince the other. It is true that Lincoln 
added that nothing he had said in any way interfered 
with his personal desire that all people might everywhere 
be free. There is nothing, however, to indicate that even 
had he been a dictator, free from his oath to maintain 
the Constitution, and as he thought similarly bound to 
maintain the Union, he would have acted otherwise. And 
every statesman must have many a time been obliged to 
sacrifice some spiritual good, which made a strong personal 
appeal to him, for the sake of what he considered a higher 
obligation. As the poet Masefield has expressed it: 

Artists and kings do what they can, my child, 
Not what they would. It is not easy, dear, 
Working with men, for men are only clay, 
They crumble in the hand, or they betray 
And time goes by, but no results appear. 

Whichever attitude one may take toward the action of 
Lincoln in our own crisis, it is perhaps the most dramatic 
instance in history illustrative of the contrast between po- 
litical idealism and political realism. Lincoln was our 
greatest statesman of the nineteenth century, — and a po- 
litical realist. 
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The objects of this article have been to show, first, the 
necessity of understanding that the political realist is not 
one who necessarily stands for sordid aims but recognizes 
that the statesman must do what he can, not what he would, 
in order to secure as nearly as possible the concrete results 
to meet the needs of his particular state; and secondly, 
that in the choice of the objects to be attained there are 
inevitably rival claims which cannot in any simple way 
be determined from the point of view of relative spiritual 
value. It would seem that the first step toward any 
satisfactory public opinion or public choice is a clear 
recognition of what these conflicting ideals are, and of 
the fact that each is worthy of a devoted loyalty. Let 
us say with Joubert, " Ayons le coeur et l'esprit hospitables." 
It will be a hard saying to many that we cannot expect 
for ages to come any final solution of the question 
what is the one true road for a nation to follow. But it 
will be at least a great step forward that the public may 
be brought to the point of securing for themselves poise 
and understanding in their judgments, both of their own 
aims and ideals and of those of other groups or other 
nations. We may then none the less hope that through 
the "march of mind" progress shall be made 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns are just. 

The great political problem of the past was to make 
crowns just. To-day injustice from monarchs is nothing 
to frighten us. A danger that still remains for the future 
is oppression and injustice from the crowd. The great 
hope of the future is that crowds may yet become sane. 
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